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FOREWORD 


ROGRESS continues toward the long-desired goal of a professional level of 
compensation for the teachers of America’s children. The progress is too 
slow but the trend is still upward. 

Hours of painstaking labor are required to answer the salary questionnaire 
circulated biennially to superintendents of schools. In spite of the time and 
effort required, hundreds of school officers reply promptly and accurately 
to each inquiry. Thru this help from nearly 2000 school systems, this survey 
by the NEA Research Division has been possible. 

The result is the most comprehensive body of information on salaries and 
salary policies that is available for any large occupational group in the United 
States. In addition to use by teachers associations and boards of education 
the facts are used by economic agencies of the federal government and by press 
and radio thruout the country. The teaching profession can take pride in the 
fact that their own professional organization continues to carry forward this 
basic research for its members and for the nation. 

This bulletin is only one of several reports from the biennial salary survey. 
Groups and individuals working for improved salaries for teachers are urged 
to make use of the Special Salary Tabulations and other related materials. 

War and postwar conditions have lowered the economic status of teachers, 
as compared to the prewar years. Three forward steps must be continued 
restore losses in purchasing power resulting from higher prices, restore teachers’ 
salaries to their former status as compared to other employed persons, and 
beyond this, raise salaries to a level that will enable teachers to maintain them 
selves and their families at a professional plane of living. 

Teachers should live in homes that provide comfort, privacy, and some op 
portunity for hospitality. Rents are high and so are costs of home ownership. 
Teachers must wear “white-collar” clothing, with attendant costs for main 
tenance. Teachers must pay for wholesome food. Health cannot be neglected 
bills must be paid to the oculist, the dentist, and the physician. Teachers need 
telephones to maintain contact with pupils and others. They need automobiles, 
with their high operating costs. They must carry insurance of various sorts and 
should have a bank balance for emergencies. Teachers want to take part in civic 
and religious activities. They have a responsibility for membership in pro 
fessional organizations. Teachers must share in intellectual and group activities 
—concerts, dramatics, forums, travel—that enrich their professional and 
personal equipment for service to children and youth. Continued professional 
study is often a requirement; it is always an ambition for career teachers. Add 
up the costs of a level of living that the average community would expect 
teachers and their families to maintain, compare that cost with the incomes 
of teachers and the need is crystal clear for real advances in teachers’ salaries 
to new and higher levels of compensation. 

More and more boards of education are rethinking their salary policies. 
Low enrolments in teacher-education institutions, many thousands of teaching 
positions filled by “emergency” teachers, high rates of turnover—such condi 
tions are caused basically by low salaries for teachers and cannot be remedied 
without higher salaries. To raise conditions of teaching to the level required 
for successful recruitment other phases of personnel policy also need improve- 
ment, but the economic rewards are the basic consideration. 

Wiiarp E, Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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Biennially, since 1922-23, the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association 
has conducted surveys of the salaries paid in 
city-school systems. This ResgearcH BULLI 
rIN presents a summary of the salaries paid 
city-school employees in 1948-49. 

The grouping as to city size for the years 
1940-41 and after is according to the figures 
published in the 1940 Census. In years prior 


to 1940-41, the 1930 Census was used. 
Method of Making Survey 


The procedure in making this study was 
similar to that followed in previous years. The 
inquiry forms were mailed to superintendents 
of schools on September 10, 1948. A page of 
this questionnaire is illustrated on page 70 of 
this bulletin. Follow-up letters and telegrams 
were sent to secure the largest possible sam- 
pling. Correspondence was carried on when 
ever reasonable doubts occurred. 


New City Groupings 


Attention is called to the new city groupings 
used in the 1948-49 survey. Previous reports in 
this survey series used the designation “Group 
I” for all cities over 100,000 in population; 
“Group IL” was applied to cities of 30,000 to 
160,000 population ; and so on thru Group V. 

This year the former Group I has been di- 
vided. The new Group I includes cities over 
500,000 in population; Group II designates 
the cities 100,000 to 500,000 in population; 
Group III applies to cities 30,000 to 100,000 
in population; and so on thru Group VI. See 
Table 1 on this page. 


I. Introduction 


The new arrangement of groups in the pres- 
ent survey should be kept in mind by those 
who make comparisons between this and 
earlier reports in the Research Division’s salary 
surveys. 

The six population groups as defined in col- 
umns | and 2 of Table 1 are used consistently 
thruout this bulletin and are referred to by 
Roman numerals. The use of the group desig- 
text and_ tables, 


space and avoids cumbersome repetition of the 


nations, both in conserves 


population limits. 
Size of Sample 


Table 1 shows the classification used, the 
number of cities in each of the six population 
groups, and the number and percent of cities 
submitting usable replies. 


A total of 


salary survey for this year. This is ninety-two 


2187 cities is included in the 
more than the total reporting in any previous 
biennium. This study covers 58 percent of all 
school systems in cities above 2500 population 
and 89 percent of the school systems in cities 
with more than 30,000 population. It is esti 


mated that 83 percent of all employees in city- 


school systems in the United States are in- 
cluded in the tabulations. The number of 


school employees of all classes included in this 
study is 439,400. 
Because salaries in 1948-49 are changing 
thruout the year, and this report is based on 
figures reported early in the school year, the 


1948-49 


lower than if end-of-the-year figures had been 


figures here reported are slightly 


used. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY 





Number of city- Number of 


Group Population school systems éity-school Percent 
number ranges according to systems reporting replying 
1940 Census! : P 
1 2 3 4 5 
Over 500 .000 14 14 100.0 
100 ,000 to 500,000 8 ) 9? 3 
30.000 to 100,000 62 33 R¢ 
10,000 t 30,000 778 521 67.0 
5.000 ¢ 10,000 1.050 600 1 
? 500 to 5.000 608 17 
Total 3 6 i8 ¢ 
1 
‘he figures given in this column exceed the number of as reported in the 6th Census, U. S. Department of ¢ merce, 
bureau of the Census, for the following reasons: First. the inclu f certain New England communities over 2500 i: ition 
Which prior to 1930 had been classified as urban but which were transferred to rural in 1930 Second, counting the 1 ber of 
q ’ 
School systems rather than the number of cities where dual systems are in operatior In all such cases, however, the 1940 Census 
population figures for the various cities rather than the population of the school districts were used in classi Kg 


— SS 
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II. Trends in Salaries Paid, 1930-31 to 1948-49 


It is possible thru the NEA Research Divi- 
sion’s salary surveys to compare median 
salaries of school employees for a quarter of a 
century. Tables 2 thru 7 of the present sec- 
tion show periodic comparisons for the years 
since 1930-31. The medians for the new Group 
I and Group II cities have been recalculated 
for the earlier years so that they are com- 
parable to the medians of the 1948-49 study. 


General Trends Since 1930-31 


In 1930-31 the salaries of teachers in city- 
school systems stood at their highest point, up 
to that date, both in total amount and in pur- 
chasing power. A year or two thereafter the 
economic depression led to widespread unem- 
ployment and curtailment of salaries. The 
city medians reached their lowest levels in the 
school year 1934-35. 

The 1936-37 and 1938-39 surveys revealed 
medians of salaries progressively higher than 
those in the 1934-35 study. With the exception 
of one population group, there were increases 
from 1938-39 to 1940-41. In the big industrial 
centers in Group I the opening of the war 
drew off many experienced teachers. Their 
temporary replacements were paid at lower 
salaries so that for some positions there was an 
actual decrease in median salaries from 1938- 
39 to 1940-41. By 1940-41, the medians in 
Groups I thru IV equaled or exceeded those 
reported for the same city groups in 1930-31. 
Not until 1942-43 had Groups V and VI re- 
stored salaries so that the median salaries ap- 
proximated those of the predepression year. 

The 1944-45 survey showed a definite up- 
ward turn of the medians for most types of 
school positions in all city groups. From this 
date on the trend lines have been sharply 
upward as compared with the slow recovery 
between 1934-35 and 1942-43. 

The median salaries paid, as shown by the 
present bulletin, are the highest reported to 
date in this series of biennial surveys. To say 
this, however, is to give but part of the picture 
since the vital question to the individual is the 
purchasing power of the take-home pay. This 
question will be discussed later in the present 
section. 


Trends of Salaries in Specific | 


Tables 2 thru 7 of this section cle 
the adjustments in relative positio: 
median salaries paid to various types « 
personnel. The discussion will be |i: 
the median salaries of classroom teach: 
cipals, and superintendents of schoo! 

Classroom teachers—The median s 
all classroom teachers in 1948-49 are a 
for the various city sizes: Group | 
Group II, $3423; Group III, $3150; © 
IV, $2964; Group V, $2783; and G 
$2655. These medians are from 19 t 
cent higher than the comparable me 
1946-47; they are from 70 to 103 
higher than the similar medians of the 
survey. 

In addition to the generally substan: 
in actual salaries paid to classroom 
during the past eighteen years there h 
two other major trends. The first of ¢! 
been the closing of the gap which es 
1930-31 between the median salaries 
room teachers and administrators. In ( 
the median salaries of all classroom 
advanced 70 percent between 193( 
1948-49, while, in this same period, th: 
salaries of no administrators in this cit 
increased by more than 43 percent. 

The reasons for this trend are not 
find. Generally speaking, before Wo 
II the salaries of classroom teachers \ 
ceptionally low, especially in the el: 
schools. These low levels also were n 
acteristic of the small cities. As th 
shortage and cost of living increased 
the war years, in order to hold t! 
relatively large proportions of any ad 
funds were put into salaries of cl 
teachers. Other factors have been the 
in state aid for salary purposes and the ' 
to raise the minimum salaries for inexp: 
teachers more rapidly than maximun 
thus pushing up the average salaries « 
room teachers more rapidly than th 
limits of the salary schedules. 

The second major trend, related to 
just discussed, has been the related 
since 1930-31 of the gaps among vari: 


1 Those not familiar with the term “median’’ may look upon it as having, for ordinary purposes, the same genera! 
as the familiar “arithmetic mean’”’ or ‘“‘average.’’ More specifically, the best paid 50 percent of a group of teachers rec: 
equal to, or greater than, the median salary, and the poorest paid 50 percent of a group of teachers receive salaries « 


less than, the median. 
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TABLE 2.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS I 
CITIES OVER 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1948-49 (GROUP I) 


tte 


t 





Median salaries paid in 


Percent of increas 


1938-39 1940-41 














Type of school employee 1930- 1938- 1940- 1946- 1948- 1930-31 
31 39 41 47 49 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1cners 
rgarten $2,320 $2,399 $2,371 $3,152 $3 .663 57.9% 5? 
tary school 2,407 ? 469 134 3,200 4,019 67.0 62 
il classes 2,600 » 498 450 3.448 4.002 53 9 60 
high school ? 694 > 854 R01 3.542 4 09? 51.9 43 
hool 3,061 3,109 3,106 4,04 41,689 53.2 50 
ollege 4,676 
ne or continuation school 2,878 ? 836 R18 3.668 +, 262 48.1 50 
all regular classroom teacher 2,492 ».78 Os 3,580 4,242 70.2 52 
shartment head leans, and asststant 
gh school 4_OS2 1.558 
1001 6,400 6,500 
deans, depariment he« , 
inctpals 
tary school 
istant principals 1.380 1 ¢ ) 1.136 5.141 17.4 9 
r high school 
leans and depart me nt heads 1.446 5.250 
sistant principals 3,677 3,533 610 +, 88 180 49.0 55 
hool: 
Le head 4 399 5.222 
\ ant principa 5.643 5.331 161 5.111 788 2.6 g 
lean department heads 1 
tant principals 625 
ory elementary schoo $1,135 3,994 3.966 5.07 5.907 42.9 47 
r high school +969 306 134 5,909 6,906 39.0 30 
chool. 5,674 5,550 112 6,396 7,321 29.0 31 
college 7,813 
time, continuation, or adult educa 
school 5,500 083 6,083 6,875 5.0 
ralive and supervisory staff 
ntendents of schoois 15,100 11,66 13,200 14,333 16,000 6.0 37 
ite, assistant, or deput 
dents 583 j 6,48 9,010 9 667 ys 28 
nistrative assistants 6,050 6,406 
ness Managers & 500 6 0 SO 6.017 8.333 2.0 23 
asing officers 5.286 
tors 000 
intants 5,250 
tors, assistant director 
rs of 
Research, tests, etc. 3,800 3 933 3.900 1,350 5.417 42.6 37 
Pupil personnel +,700 
Employee personnel 7,250 
ocational education 4,540 3,81 3,567 4,650 6,188 36.3 62 
Physical education 3,218 3.1 3,625 ,575 5,298 64.6 67 
Health 3,500 3,950 3 5,350 6,250 78.6 58 
School library services 3,950 5,167 
Special education 5,250 
\dult education 5.450 6,500 
Veteran education 5,050 5,250 
Art 3,157 3,108 3,300 4,278 5,091 61.3 63 
Music 3.245 3.056 3,185 3,965 5,159 59.0 68 
Manual or industrial arts 5,950 3,191 3,633 4,583 5,500 —7.6 72 
Home economics 3,500 4,000 1,000 4,683 5,550 58.6 38 
\udio-visual education 3,700 2,900 4,625 5 ,063 36 
Curriculum 6,375 
Elementary education 3,300 3.500 4,634 5,286 60 
Primary grades 2,883 3,150 1,250 5,375 86 
Secondary education ’ 5,297 
ol employees: 
etarial and clerical employees 
secretaries to superintendents of 
schools 2,700 3,300 3,400 3,450 4,350 61.1 31 
secretaries of boards of education 6,250 5.000 1,800 6,550 9,625 54.0 92 
Clerks in principals’ offices 1,519 1,573 1,480 2,138 », 509 65.2 59 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices 1,714 1,822 1,787 2,465 >, 840 65.7 55 
perintendents of buildings 5,500 4.700 5.833 6,431 7,500 36.4 59 
Head janitors 3,500 3,920 1,040 4,554 5,179 418.0 2 
Nurses ee 2 1,924 1,814 1,926 2,436 2,873 49.3 5§ 
ol physicians 4,630 5,067 
attendance officers 5,050 4.900 4,900 5.261 6,175 22.3 26 
ndance officers 2,162 2.814 » 3R3 3,096 3,660 69.3 30 
1, school cafeterias 1,750 §,125 
ides regular kindergarten, elementary. junior-high, ar g ol teachers 


es 


Q 


00 = 


oo oo OO N 


>t 
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1946-47 
1948-49 1948-49 1948-40 1048-49 


10 
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TABLE 3.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEmMs I) 
CITIES 100,000 TO 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1948-49 (GROUP I] 





Median salaries paid in Percent of increas 


Type of school employee 1938- 1940- 1946- 1948- 1930-31 1938-39 1940-4) 
47 49 1948-49 1948-49 1948-40 


Classroom teachers 
Kindergarten 
Elementary school 
Atypical classes 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college ‘ 
Part-time or continuation school 
Total all regular classroom teachers ! 
Teaching department heads, deans, and assistant 
principals 
Junior high school 
High school es 
Supervising deans, department heads, and as 
sistant principals 


NNN 
NNNNN 


Ne 
NN 


Elementary school: 
Assistant principals. 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department hea 
Assistant principals 
High school: 
Jeans ‘ 
Department heads 
Assistant principals 
Junior college 
Deans, department heads, 
sistant principals 
Principals: 
Teaching elementary school 
Supervising elementary school 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college / 
Part-time or continuation school 
Administrative and supervisory staff. 
Superintendents of schools 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superin 
tendents 
Administrative assistants 
Business managers 
Purchasing officers 
Auditors 
Accountants 
Directors, assistant directors, or super 
visors of: 
Research, tests, etc. 
Pupil personnel 
Employee personnel 
Vocational education 
Physical education 
Health 
School library services 
Special education 
Adult education 
Veteran education 
Art 
Music. . 
Penmanship 
Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 
Audio-visual education 
Curriculum 
Elementary education 
Primary grades 
Secondary education 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
schools ,214 975 . 58: 3 
Secretaries of boards of education ,088 3,425 3, a 5 
Clerks in principals’ offices ; 049 ,023 ‘ os 1 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices 398 .370 2 
Superintendents of buildings 3,900 3,743 5 
Head janitors 257 ,905 4 
Head nurses P ,114 .863 ; , 933 3 
Nurses 628 ,661 ; ‘ 2, 
5 
4 
3 
4 


owe 


NNWwWNNN 
Ce Oe We 
; ‘ ° 


Nahr 
NNWNHNNK 


©: 
LUN PP ESE RUEUN SS 
: . 


nw 
> ww 
Vin 


School physicians 

Chief attendance officers. . . ’ 783 .450 
Attendance officers. ...... ee ,878 , 867 
Head, school cafeterias 


1 Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, and high-school teachers. 
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TABLE 4.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
CITIES 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1948-49 (GROUP III) 





——— 
Median salaries! paid in Percent of increase 


Type of school employee 
J 1938- 1940 1946- 1948 1930-31 1938-39 1940-41 1946-47 
39 41 47 49 1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 


5 6 = 


1 teacher 
lergarten 006 
entary school 
ical classes 
high school 
school 
ollege 
time or continuation school 
tal all regular classroom tea 
epariment head leans, and 
high school 
school 
deans, department head 
st principals: 
entary school: 
Assistant principals 
nior high school 
Deans and department heads 
Assistant principals 
school: 
Deans 
Department heads 
Assistant principals 
nior college: 
Deans, department heads, and 
sistant principals ‘ 


g 


ipa 

eaching elementary school 
ipervising elementary school 
nior high school 

ligh school 

ior college 

Part-time or continuation school 


I 
Su 
| 
I 


inistrative and supervisory staff 
Superintendents of schools 
sociate, assistant, or deputy superi 
tendents 
ministrative assistants 
ness managers 
hasing officers 
Auditors 
Accountants 
Directors, assistant directors, 
visors of: 
Research, tests, etc. 
Pupil personnel 
Employee personnel 
Vocational education 
Physical education 2 ; 
Health oe. . 2,52 2,600 
School library services 
Special education 
Adult education 
Veteran education 
Art 
Music 
Penmanship 
Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 
Audio-visual education 
Curriculum 
Elementary education 
Primary grades 
Secondary education 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
schools 815 
Secretaries of boards of education 2,514 
Clerks in principals’ offices ,046 
Clerks in other administrative and 
‘ supervisory offices , 268 - ,851 
Superintendents of buildings , 700 2 ; 3,631 
Head janitors 978 ,794 
Head nurses ,973 ‘ 600 
Nurses... . ,651 : 62 2,309 
School physicians ,550 
Chief attendance officers 2 ,033 , 
Attendance officers 736 ; 578 , 204 
Head, school cafeterias oma , 2,667 


060 
530 


3,363 
3,800 


20 
,692 
585 


792 





' ‘A minus sign (—) before a median figure means that the exact median cannot be calculated from the information given, 
Dut . is somewhat below the sum following the minus sign. 
Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, and high-school teachers. 
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of classroom teachers. In Group I, for example, of various types of classroom teacher 
between 1930-31 and 1948-49 the median sal- stantially less this year than in 1930 
ary of high-school teachers increased 53.2 per- doubtedly one reason for this change 
cent while that of elementary-school teachers the widespread adoption of the sing! 
increased 67.0 percent. schedule idea (see Table 20, p. 65 
Similarly it is generally true for the other Principals—To a considerable ext 
city groups (Tables 3 thru 7) that the rela- trends found in the medians of c! 
tive differences among the median salaries teachers are also present in the median 


TABLE 5.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
CITIES 10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1948-49 (GROUP IV 





Median salaries paid in Percent of increa 


. ee Roast 
Type of school employe 1930-  1938- 1940- 1930-31 1938-39 1940-41 
1 


39 41 1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 





3 4 7 8 





Classroom teachers: 


Elementary school '.. 
Junior high school. 
High school 
Junior college : 
Part-time or continus ation school 
Total all regular classroom teachers ? 


Supervising assistant principals, deans, and de- 
partment heads: 


Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college 


Principals: 
Elementary school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total. 
Junior high school 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Tot: al 
High school: 
Teaching. . 
Supervising 
Total . ; 
Junior college presidents, principals, or 
chief administrators . . ea ees 


idministrative and supervisory staf: 
Superintendents of schools. . . . : 7 , 69: 5,85 6,830 
Assistant superintendents........ 5 2,8 3,125 ,425 5,614 
Business managers... , a ,65 625 3, 4,600 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 

Research, tests, etc. 

Guidance - 

Vocational education 

Physical education 

Health o< > 

School library services 

Adult education. . . 

Veteran education 

Art ne aie 


3,900 
3,950 
4,185 
3,888 
3,425 
3,230 
4,900 
3,840 
3,345 
Music oe 3,441 
Manual! or ‘industrial arts . > a a 2 3,463 
Home economics. opel ; 71 ,647 75 § 2,893 
Elementary education 


NNOGSNNNWwWWWw 


Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
schools. . . 
Secretaries of boards of education . 
Clerks in principals’ offices....... 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices Been 
Superintendents of buildings 
Janitors 
Nurses 
Attendance officers 
Head, school cafeterias 





1 Includes kindergarten teachers. 
* Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, and high-school teachers, 
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Briefly stated they are that, in the past medians, between 1930-31 and 1948-49, in 

vears, (a) the percent of change has creased by the following percents: Group I, 
ly been greater in the small cities than 42.9 percent; Group II, 52.0 percent; Group 
largest cities and (b) the percent of III, 58.5 percent; Group IV, 64.8 percent; 
has generally been greater in the ele- Group V, 76.0 percent; and Group VI, 69.7 
ry schools than in the high schools. percent. The respective percents for high-school 
principals were: 29.0, 33.6, 27.7, 32.7, 49.8, 


1] 


trends can be illustrated by specific 


se 


Supervising elementary-school principals’ and 64.3. From the city-size angle it will be 


TABLE 6—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1948-49 (GROUP V) 





Median salaries' paid in Percent of increas¢ 


Type of school employee 1930- 1938- 1940- 1946- 1948- 1930-31 1938-39 1940-41 1946-47 
4 31 39 41 47 49 1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 
2 § 6 7 ® 9 10 


teachers: 
609 100.2% 108.6 10 
874 92.4 107 .2 g 
017 78.3 87.7 8 
college 450 

time or continuation schoo! 475 3,270 124.9 121 

tal all regular classroom teacher 1 1 > 783 94.1 101 


entary school? 
r high school 
school 


issistant principals, dean 
heads 
high school 
hool 
yllege 


entary school 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 7 
r high school 
leaching 
supervising 
Total 
school 
Teaching 
supervising 
Total 
r college presidents, princi 
ef administrators 
rative and supervisory staff 
rintendents of schools 
tant superintendents 
ness managers 
assistant directors 
sors of: 
Research, tests, et 
Guidance 
Vocational education 
Physical education 
Health 
School library services 
Adult education 
Veteran education 
Art 
Music 
Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 
Elementary education 


hool employees 
etarial and clerical employees 
Secretaries to superintendent 
of schools 
Secretaries of boards of education 
lerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices 
erintendents of buildings 


,745 2,166 
25 592 


"430 750 


612 ,980 
930 433 
843 , 208 
091 2.718 
,8il 2,067 
2,175 2,650 


nd ance officer 3 


1, school cafeterias 





1A minus sign (—) before a median figure means that t median cannot be calculated from 
t is somewhat below the sum following the minus sign 


icludes kindergarten teachers 


ludes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, and high-school teachers. 








noted that the foregoing percents are generally 
larger in the small city groups than in the 
largest cities. 

Altho not consistent, there has 
marked trend within city groups toward re- 
ducing the 1930-31 gap between the median 
salaries of elementary-school principals and 
secondary-school principals. 

Superintendents of schools—Trends in the 
median salaries of superintendents of schools 
are less clear than for the preceding groups 
because of the relatively few persons involved 


been a 


and the turnover in the past eightee: 
Between 1930-31 and 1948-49 the 
salaries of superintendents of schools a 
by the following percents: Group I, 6 
cent ; Group II, 24.0 percent; Group I]! 
percent; Group IV, 32.6 percent; G: 
37.6 percent; and Group VI, 43.2 | 
Too much reliance cannot be placed 
the specific amount of these percents 
general the percent of change for s 
tendents has been less than 
teachers and principals. 


for cl 


TABLE 7.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS In 
CITIES 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1948-49 (GROUP VI 





Median salaries! paid in 


1938- 1940- 


Type of school employee 1930- 


39 


Percent of increase 


1930-31 1938-39 1940-41 10464 
1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 1048.4 


1946- 
41 47 





3 


Classroom teachers 

$1,096 
1,283 
1,410 


Elementary school ? 
Junior high school 
High school... 
Junior college 
Part-time or continuation school 1,150 
Total all regular classroom teachers ? ; 1,240 


Supervising assistant principals, deans, and de 
partment heads: 


Junior high school 

High school 

Junior college... . 

Principals: 

Elementary school: 
Teaching. 
Supervising 

Total. . 

Junior high school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 

Total. . 

High school: 
Teaching 
Supervising 

Total. 


Administrative and supervisory staff 
Superintendents of schools 
Assistant superintendents 
Business managers. . 
Directors, assistant 

visors of: 
Vocational education. . 
Physical education 
School library services 
Veteran education 
Art bao Geen 
Music. : 
Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 
Elementary education 


directors, or super 


Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
885 
500 
781 


921 
— 500 
709 


schools sats ee 
Secretaries of boards of education 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices. .. ‘ : 764 
Superintendents of buildings . 2,150 
Janitors. . ; 1,190 
Nurses. ele het 1,546 
Attendance officers . —600 


759 
1,800 
1,131 
1,360 

—600 


4 5 


1l¢ 
105 
101 


$1 $1,864 7% 
1 2,087 
1 2,274 


126.6% 
108 .7 
104.0 


545 


108 


208 .7 
114.1 


* "300 
2,044 


3,650 
4,350 
4,550 


2,762 
3,692 
2,980 


2,700 
3,483 
3,163 


3,300 
4,032 
3,948 


5,106 
4,775 
3,667 


3,567 
3,300 
3,029 
3,779 
2,667 
2,967 
3,029 
2,758 
4,433 


1,921 
1,233 
1,661 


1,877 
3,340 
2,228 
2,511 
2,057 


108 .6 
—500 ve 

787 134.3 
147.3 
85.6 
97.0 


825 
1,570 
1,180 
1,296 

— 300 





1A minus sign (—) before a median figure 
but it is somewhat below the sum following the minus sign. 
2 Includes kindergarten teachers. 


means that the exact median cannot be calculated from the informati: 


* Includes regular kindergarten, elementary, junior-high, and high-school teachers. 

















Purchasing Power and Comparative 
Value of Salaries 


Altho not a part of the survey phases of the 
oresent study, attention should be given to 
re purchasing power of school employees’ 
calaries. The term “‘purchasing power” is cur 
-ently used to mean what today’s actual dollars 
would buy in terms of the average value of dol- 
lars in the prewar years from 1935 thru 1939. 
The average price level for those years repre 
sents 100.0 in the “Consumers’ Price Index,” 
reported monthly by the federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.2 By averaging the monthly 
‘indexes from September of one year thru 
August of the next a school-year price index 
s derived. 

The price index began to rise after the en- 
trance of the United States into World War 
II. The school-year average of the price index 
was 99.4 in 1938-39, 100.1 in 1939-40, 102.1 
in 1940-41, 115.3 in 1941-42, and 125.9 in 
1942-43.3 Prices were partially stabilized dur- 
ng the later war period but they rose rapidly 
ifterward to 156.4 in 1946-47 and 168.5 in 
1947-48.* It is too early to compute the 1948- 
49 index but it seems unlikely that it will be 
below 170, as the average was 172.5 from 
September 1948 thru January 1949. The 
latest figure as this bulletin goes to press is 
170.9, the price index for January 1949. 

If the price index is applied to the salary 
figures reported in this bulletin, the “true” 
ncreases are found to be less than first appears. 
The median salary of all classroom teachers 
in Group III cities may be taken as an example. 
In 1938-39 this median salary was $1748. 
Dividing this amount by 99.4, the 1938-39 
price index, results in a figure of $1759, which 
was the purchasing power of the 1938-39 
salary in 1935-1939 dollars. 

By 1946-47 the median Group III class- 
room teacher had a salary of $2458. Since the 
price index had reached 156.7, the purchasing 
power had sunk to $1569. Actually then in 
1946-47 the median Group III teacher had 
$190 Jess in purchasing power than in 1938-39. 

The 1948-49 figures suggest a slightly better 
situation, if a price index as low as 170.0 is 





estimated. The 1948-49 median of $3150 for 
Group III classroom teachers is found to have 
a purchasing power of $1853, or $94 above the 
1938-39 median in value. 

Actually, however, even this slight increase 
is canceled out by the federal income tax, which 
did not apply to public-school teachers prior to 
1939. If it is assumed that this Group II] 
median teacher has one dependent in 1948-49 
his estimated federal tax would be about $275 
on a salary of $3150, leaving a net amount of 
$2875. The purchasing power of $2875, with 
a price index of 170.0, is $1691, or $68 less 
than the prewar purchasing power of the 1938 
39 salary. 

After World War I, wages and 
leveled off at a point about twice as high as 
before the war. Most people today have not 


prices 


yet become adjusted to a somewhat similar 
sequel to World War II. A 1948-49 salary 
of $5000 is still considered “high” altho it 
means in purchasing power only what $2941 
did before World War II. A few other ex 
amples emphasize this point: $7000 in 1948-49 
equals a prewar $4118; today’s $3500 equals 
a prewar $2059; today’s $2000 equals a pre- 
war $1176. With 170.0 as the price index, 
each current salary dollar is worth about 59 
cents in prewar value. 

In the light of these comparisons the ap 
parent salary increases are far less significant 
than the percents would indicate. 

In appraising the economic status of teach 
ers, attention should be given not only to the 
effect of price increases and federal taxes, but 
to the relationship of teachers’ incomes to those 
of other groups. By the calendar year 1939 the 
averages were $1420 for the teaching group 
and $1269 for all employed persons, which 
meant that staffs 
higher. The latest figures for all employed are 
for 1947, when the teaching group average 
was $2350 and the all-employed average was 


school were 12 percent 


$2595. School instructional staffs then were 
9 percent lower. 

Thus while the salaries of instructional per- 
sonnel increased about 66 percent the salaries 
of employed persons in general increased 105 
percent. 


f 


* Economic indexes referred to in this section are derived from releases of federal government agencies. Source e cited 
in the following report: National Education Association, Research Division. Teachers’ Salaries and Economic Trends, October 1948. 
Schools and Current Economic Trends, Release No. 1, 1948. Washington, D. C.: the Asso iation, 1948. 31 p. (Mime 
, *On the basis of releases by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, which quoted estimates by the President’s Committee on the 
Cost of Living, the Research Division added a quality-and-adjustment factor to the school-year price index for the years 1941-42 
thru 1946-47, Excluding this adjustment, the index for 1941-42 was 113.3, and for 1942-43, 121.9. 


“Excluding the quality-and-adjustment factor, the price index for 1946-47 was 154.2. No adjustment was added for 1947-48. 
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III. The Range and Distribution of Salaries in 1948-49 


The median salaries reported in the preced- supervisory officers also grouped bj 
ing section summarizes as well as is possible in and under 30,000 in population. 
any single figure the general status of city Table 14 presents the distribution of 
teachers’ salaries. It is important, however, to _ paid to secretarial and clerical employe 
know how the salaries are distributed above Tables 15 and 16 show this informa: 
and below the median figure. Table 8 presents attendance officers, nurses, and head 
this information for the three main groups of The tables in this section bring out 
teachers in cities over 30,000 in population, and the relative position of the median s 
Table 9 gives this same information for cities the different population groups and 
under 30,000 in population. to which the distributions themselve 

Tables 10 and 11 show the distribution of They show that, altho the median 
salaries for the main groups of principals in various groups of teachers increases \ 
cities over 30,000 and in cities under 30,000 size of the city in which the teach 
in population, respectively. Tables 12 and 13 ployed, there is a considerable amount 
give these data for certain administrative and lapping in the distributions of the 


TABLE 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES OVE) 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1948-49 





Elementary-school teachers Junior high-school teachers High-school teache 
Salary groups - emis pee iii 


GroupI'! Group II! GroupIII' GroupI GroupII Group III GroupI GroupII ( 


1 4 5 6 7 9 








$6,000 and over.. 

5 ,900-5 ,999.. 

5 800-5 ,899 

5 ,700-5 ,799. 

5 ,600-5 ,699 

5 500-5 ,599 

5 ,400-5 ,499 

5300-5 ,399 

5,200 299. 
100 199. 
,000 099 
,900 999. 
, 800 899 
700 799. 
, 600 699. 
, 500-4 , 599 
400-4 , 499. 
.300 399 
, 200 
, 100 
,000 
, 900 
, 800 
, 700 
,600 
, 500 
400 
,300- 
, 200 
, 100 
, 000 
, 900 
, 800 
700 
,600 
. 500 
400 
, 300 
. 200 
, 100 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
Below 


oe 


untn~ 


289 
418 
805 
498 
842 
920 
,240 
,140 
614 
711 
,483 
,553 
,073 
,820 
»285 
,083 
,302 
,823 
, 841 
.533 
,094 
,117 
991 
954 
470 
179 
165 

99 


NMNNNNNRNNNWSWwSwSwe www & eee SSS SEEN 


NNN NN NN NNN www Www www we ee eS SSE SUNN 
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Total , 44,254 39 ,286 36,970 9,317 9,998 11,801 27,273 


19 448 


$4,689 $3,793 





Median............ $4,019 $3,265 $2,955 $4,092 $3,537 $3,280 


‘$3 ,002 ~ $4,145 $3, 518 $3,327 $4,594 


* Arithmetic mean.... $3,933 $3,270 $3 ,726 





1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45. 
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e some types of positions in the larger 


[here il 
n which many individuals receive lower 


aries than some persons in like positions in 


. smaller cities. 

\ifferences in the experience and training of 
ndividuals involved, the salary schedules 

the cities, and variations in living costs are 
yng the factors which account for this over- 
ng. It will be seen that the larger cities, in 
eral, show a wider spread of salaries than 
smaller cities. 


bles 8 to 16 also give the total number of 


e various employees reported by the cities 
vered in this survey and the median and 
thmetic mean for each type and city size. 
Tables 8 and 9 bring out the usual tendency 
salaries to increase with the size of the city. 
[his situation is one of the major causes of a 
employment turnover in rural areas and 

|| towns. It made for an acute teacher short- 


age in the war years between 1941 and 1945 
by drawing school personnel from the small to 
On the of the 
median salaries, as indicated in Part II, the 
largest cities have less real advantage today 
than they had in 1930-31. 


These t 


the large communities. basis 


ables also show a tendency to con- 
tinue paying higher salaries to teachers giving 
instruction to older children. The median sal 
ary of teachers in the junior high schools in 
cities over 500,000 in population is $73 higher 
than that of elementary-school teachers, and the 
salary of high-school teachers is $597 higher 
Yet 


in spite of these differences there exists a grow 


than that of junior high-school teachers. 


ing 


trend toward salary schedules based upon 
preparation rather than upon school position. 
For trends in salary scheduling see the section 


beginning on page 65. 


TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES UNDER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1948-49 





Elementary and 
kindergarten teachers 
Salary groups 





3 





,778 


imetic mean. ... ,829 


GroupIV! Group V! Group VI! Group I 


High-school 


Junior high- 
teachers 


school teachers 


V Group V Group VI GroupIV Group V Group VI 


10 





population ranges, see Table 1, page 45. 
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TABLE 16.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID OTHER SCHOOL EMPLoy 
IN CITIES UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1948-49 





Attendance officers 


Salary groups : _ 
Group Group Group 
Iv: Vv VI: 
1 2 3 4 
$4 .000 and over. 19 6 1 
3,900- 3,999 2 3 
3,800-— 3,899 4 1 
3,700- 3,799... 2 
3,600- 3,699... 1 
3s 2) eee 7 2 2 
3,400- 3,499 1 3 1 
3,300- 3,399... 6 1 1 
3,200— 3,299 9 
Se Dae vctduecksccha< 5 errr 
3,000- 3,099... 7 ey Mies 
2,900-— 2,999... 10 1 
2,800- 2,899. 9 1 a 
2,700- 2,799 7 3 2 
2,600- 2,699 17 4 4 
2,500- 2,599 15 5 3 
2,400-— 2,499 14 5 1 
2,300- 2,399 10 5 1 
2,200- 2,299 8 5 3 
2,100- 2,199 16 5 3 
2,000- 2,099... 15 6 7 
1,900—- 1,999... 13 1 2 
1,800- 1,899. 8 i4 3 
1,700- 1,799.. 3 6 i 
1,600- 1,699 4 5 2 
1,500- 1,599.. 8 10 4 
1,400- 1,499.. 2 ‘ 1 
1,300- 1,399... 2 1 i 
1,200- 1,299.. 3 2 ee 
1,100- 1,199.. 3 Cag eee 
1,000- 1,099... 3 1 2 
900-— 999... 1 4 
800- 899... uve Sidhe Sentca  dbaeek  eeedes 
Below 3 ea 5 9 2 
» ie 240 114 52 
Median. .... - $2,813 2, 067 $2,087 
Arithmetic mean. vee $2,579 $2.5 240 ~~ $2,077 





1 For population ranges, see . Table 1, page 45. 


= ~ 
Nurses Janitor 
Group Group Group Group Group 
IV V VI IV 
5 6 7 8 9 
35 16 4 18 
4 2 20 
& 10 4 21 
8 9 2 11 1 
10 10 2 41 1 
22 16 2 38 1 
16 § 3 40 
16 10 5 101 
27 14 5 115 
32 20 7 181 } 
42 18 9 273 11 
35 11 8 219 1 
58 22 15 429 1 
43 33 il 477 1 
47 20 15 492 1 
36 29 18 705 8 
4d 30 24 758 39 
31 16 11 462 26 
30 21 14 674 395 
40 26 15 550 424 
15 16 16 428 43 
14 6 9 338 38 
3 5 8 292 »53 
7 5 163 119 
3 ' 2 168 15¢ 
3 2 1 166 141 
3 1 129 87 
watmens 2 101 78 
ae eee a 98 104 
. 54 7 
2 2 54 58 
55 46 
hadi 1 73 } 
shaven’ 2 1 152 il 
630 380 216 7,896 +, 336 
$2,795 $2,718 $2,511 $2,398 $2,208 
$2,849 $2. 788 $2 . 567 


2,334 $2,170 





rABLE 











IV. Indexes of Relationships of Median Salaries 


Tables 17 and 18 show comparisons of 
median salaries by the use of index numbers 
based on Tables 2 thru 7. In each city-size 
group the median salary of the elementary- 
school classroom teachers is taken as 100 for 
each of three school years—1930-31, 1940-41, 
and 1948-49. 

The figures are of most significance for 
positions generally found in all school systems, 
such as three major groups of classroom 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of 
schools. Positions that occur least often are 
likely to be found only in the school systems 
where relatively high salaries are paid, thus 
resulting in high medians for the positions. 

Substantial changes in relationships from 
1930-31 to 1948-49 are shown. As noted 
earlier, there has been a shift toward closing 
the gap between classroom teachers in cle- 


mentary schools and in high schools. In |° 
the high-school median in Group | citi 


27 percent higher than the elementary-sc! 


median ; in 1948-49 it is only 17 percent h 


About the same change is shown in Groups 


thru VI. 


Changes also have occurred in the rela! 
ship of administrative salaries to those of c| 


room teachers. In Group II cities, for ex 
the superintendent’s median was 386 px 
higher in 1930-31 than the elementary-: 
classroom teacher’s median, but was on! 
percent higher in 1948-49. Similar shift 
be noted for most of the administrativ: 
supervisory positions. 


\ 


The effect or lack of effect of city size 


salary relationships may be studied in ‘lb! 
17 and 18. City size seems to make no du- 


ference so far as classroom teachers are con 
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17.~INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN CITIES OVER 














BLE 
. 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1948-49 
Be 
Index of relationship, elementary teachers’ salary = 100 
Type of school employee Group I Group II! Group Iil 
1930-31 1940-41 1948-49 1930-31 1940-41 1948-49 1930-31 1940-41 1948-40 
. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
her 
ptass) acids 96 97 91 99 99 95 100 105 10 
= ‘tary schoo 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
At asses ‘ 108 101 100 111 110 108 115 TT 110 
gh school 112 115 102 114 110 108 116 11 lil 
vol 127 128 117 129 120 116 131 l 117 
ege 116 136 138 
me or continuation school 120 116 106 124 104 113 135 131 11 
1 partment heads, deans, and assistant 
- high school a 113 127 ; 
1001 coarse ‘ 162 134 143 
Supe leans lepartment heads and 
: rincipals 
tant principals.... 182 192 128 133 159 145 171 129 140 
gh school: 
eans and department heads 131 138 136 
\ssistant principals ‘ 153 189 136 165 156 144 170 16¢ 146 
leans 7 150 141 135 15 153 150 
Department heads 130 146 42 
\ssistant principals. 234 171 144 187 172 155 190 i 15¢ 
yllege 
leans depa:tment heads and 
assistant principals ; 140 - 161 i 
ng elementary school ‘ 125 110 112 125 112 1090 
Ss rvising elementary school 172 163 147 165 155 143 164 154 14 
1igh school aa 206 il 172 204 198 165 208 ) i¢ 
chool : 236 222 182 244 220 186 266 19 18 
ollege ‘3 \ 194 191 01 
Part-time or continuation school 229 209 171 188 189 164 190 19¢ 179 
{dministrative and supervisory staf 
Superintendents of schools : 627 542 398 4186 433 345 420 380 9 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 

CUT ca ntecgcdocce 315 66 241 278 280 231 85 9 
Administrative assistants 159 174 178 
Business managers... .. . 353 318 07 272 247 202 229 180 
Purchasing officers 132 _ avs 131 
Auditors “e aoe 174 -é ‘ 132 118 
AccountantS .......0++. , 131 117 10 

rectors, assistant directors, or super- 

visors of: 

ee a” Sr 158 160 135 171 169 151 152 i4 
Pupil personnel. ..... 117 133 146 
Employee personnel 180 176 152 
Vocational education. . 189 i4 154 63 193 163 199 190 { 
Physical education 134 149 132 163 162 148 154 14 
Health : 145 122 156 146 151 153 132 ) 134 
School library services 129 138 113 
Special education 131 150 ) 
Adult education 162 149 
Veteran education 131 139 19 
Art.... aided 6 131 136 127 145 148 142 144 14¢ 13 
eae 135 131 128 145 152 142 148 151 32 
Penmanship... ae 147 145 142 143 152 1 
Manual or industrial arts - 247 149 137 235 178 152 180 173 14 
Home economics. . , . 145 164 138 156 154 145 143 149 30 
Audio-visual education . ath ~~ * 119 126 147 141 149 39 
Curriculum....... a" 159 ‘ 162 186 
Elementary education 144 132 175 157 5 154 
Primary grades 129 134 179 142 160 142 
Secondary education. 132 231 158 18 166 
ther school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
schools BA eas'e es oe << 140 108 119 105 95 113 103 90 
Secretaries of boards of education.... 260 197 239 219 179 165 156 165 154 
Clerks in principals’ offices : 3 63 61 62 56 54 59 65 61 66 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices. ...........++- 71 73 71 75 71 7 79 7 75 
Superintendents of buildings.......... 229 240 187 209 196 169 168 1 145 
Head janitors............ ao ewes 145 166 129 121 144 131 123 120 109 
eke dives uence ssccess . : iis 113 100 112 123 lil 108 
PE a tines 6.60 00 Se a 80 79 71 87 89 87 103 101 95 
Ne cis etc ccnscecsee . 126 nae oes 175 , 176 
Chief attendance officers................ 210 201 154 149 143 132 126 123 117 
Attendance officers. ...........++.+00+: 90 98 91 101 102 97 108 98 92 
Head, school cafeterias...............+. ae , 128 Kae aan 141 113 





' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45. 
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cerned; the high-school median is from 16 to 
18 percent higher in 1948-49 than the ele- 
mentary-school median in all population 
groups. Superintendents of schools, however, 
show a definite progression from salaries 106 
percent above elementary-school teachers in 


TABLE 18.—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN CITIES UNDER 


Group VI to 298 percent in Group |, p,, 
cipals and other officers likewise tend to | 
a more favorable relative salary positio, 
Groups I and II than in Groups V 

but the trend is not consistent thru 
population groups. 


30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1948-49 





Index of relationship, elementary teachers’ salary = 100 














Type of school employee Group IV 1 Group vi Group VI 
1930-31 1940-41 1948-40 1930-31 1940- 41 1948-49 1930- 31 1940-4) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Classroom teachers 
Elementary school ?. . 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Junior high school. a 11 112 108 115 113 110 117 113 
High school......... 131 126 118 130 126 116 133 124 
Junior college... .. . 137 ' 132 
Part-time or continuation school 131 116 124 112 66 125 60 48 
Supervising assistant principals, deans, and 
department heads: 
Junior high school. . . 143 159 
High school... . . i< 153 154 
Junior college 173 165 
Principals: 
Elementary school: 
Teaching. .... ; ; 122 118 112 121 116 110 121 11 
Supervising... .... 164 155 139 172 161 151 187 163 
Total...... 133 129 125 127 122 120 126 123 
Junior high school: 
Teaching........ 118 Tr see 125 
Supervising... ... ~ an 156 ~ ers , 153 . 
G3 Khe «0a 193 181 155 168 155 145 153 139 
High school: 
Teaching........... 136 ee ie 112 
Supervising....... ‘ hm 174° pe fice 163 
. | ee ; 253 231 173 217 201 162 207 186 
Junior college presidents, ‘principals, or 
chief administrators ....... 205 ee a 171 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools... .. . 361 328 246 321 293 221 307 280 
Assistant superintendents. . 207 218 202 253 213 176 yh. 
Business managers...... . 224 183 166 192 167 149 a6 170 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 
Research, tests, etc..... 151 157 140 186 178 144 
Guidance....... : : es 142 we: ah 140 ; 
Vocational education. . : 211 176 151 180 173 149 215 170 
Physical education....... 141 143 140 145 139 123 151 149 
SS ae ae 124 112 123 122 126 119 wed , 
School library services... tt a 116 at Be i 118 
Adult education......... 176 180 
Veteran education...... ; ae 138 ~o - 141 
a és « 6 ME sori vee 128 127 120 130 124 112 125 130 
I a tiecde leo) ale Sad 136 132 124 133 127 123 124 124 
Manual or industrial arts. ; 154 142 125 157 139 123 161 145 
Home economics . ; . 120 117 104 124 116 106 131 119 
Elementary education. . 147 we 7 156 bas ' 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
EEE ae ae 102 96 88 91 89 83 76 76 
Secretaries of boards of education. . . 88 90 101 43 51 61 ; 
Clerks in principals’ offices. ... . 68 62 65 61 62 67 67 68 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices............. 78 74 75 81 70 76 66 72 
Superintendents of buildings........ a. 147 129 146 164 132 185 137 
Bins gUmiwe head 00s caw her 95 92 86 98 94 85 102 103 
DER PARE EEN bag ebBeeecccescces 123 112 101 126 118 104 133 113 
Attendance officers.................. 84 86 90 ail 45 79 ree , 
Head, school cafeterias................. ae Cae 108 a 102 
1 For population . see Table 1, page 45. 


: fnstedes | hietecnssien ‘teachers. 


1948.49 
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V. Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers 


The questionnaire sent in each of the bien- 
Bpial salary inquiries includes several items on 
the salary schedule. This section reports the 
Bextent to W hich definite schedules have been 
Sadopted, and their type, for each of the six 
§ population groups of cities. For the 
} ities of 30,000 population and over, additional 

B facts are reported on certain provisions of the 
| preparation or single salary schedules which 
are now the dominant type.’ 


larger 


| Prevalence of Salary Schedules 


* Almost all of the larger cities and nearly 
5 three-fourths of the small cities in Group VI 
E report the use of a definite salary schedule 

(Table 19). When all cities are combined 85 
percent have a salary schedule; a number of 
these are using a minimum salary schedule set 
by state authority. 

A basic step toward fixing teachers’ salaries 
on a professional basis is the establishment of 
a definite classification of salaries, with mini- 
mum salaries, increments, and maximum 
salaries in an orderly and defensible pattern. 








The information on the content of schedules for cities in Groups I, II 
tabulated and summarized in Circular No. 9, 
Research Service, American Association of School Administrators and Research Division of the National Educa 


the salary inquiry which were 


That a minority of even 15 percent of the city 
school systems has not taken first 
toward an adequate salary policy is a reason 
for concern both in the profession and among 


this step 


laymen. 


Type of Salary Schedule 


Three types of salary schedules are recog 
nized, according to the basic classification of 
salaries (Table 20). Schedules of the tradi- 
tional type use school position 
school, high school) as the basis of classifica- 
tion; others recognize professional preparation 
as the basis of classification and thus have a 
single schedule so far as elementary-school and 
secondary-school differences are concerned. The 
position-preparation type is a combination of 
the two, in which the basic in 
terms of position but differences in prepara 
tion are recognized within the classes. 

A shift from the position-type schedule, then 
in general use, to the single salary schedule 
was urged by the National Education 
tion as early as 1920 but progress toward its 


(elementary 


classes are 


Associa- 


returns to 
Educational 
iation. The 


is based on early 
1949, of the 
tion Ass« 


and III in Tables 21-25 
1948, and Circular No. 2, 


number of schedules analyzed is less than the total number of single salary schedules reported in Table 20 


TABLE 19—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING SALARY SCHEDULES 














IN 1948-49 
Group I! GroupII' Group III! GroupIV' Group V' Group VI Total 
Items Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Does your school system have a 
salary schedule? 
Yes ; 14 100.0 71 98.6 228 97.9 485 93.1 523 87.2 538 » 0 1.859 85.0 
No te 0 0 1 1.4 Ss 24 36 «6.9 77 (12.8 109 + 28.0 328 15.0 
Total. 14 100.0 72 100.0 233 100.0 521 100.0 600 100.0 747 100.0 2,187 100.0 
1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45. 





TABLE 20.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING VARIOUS TYPES OF 





SCHEDULES, 1948-49 
Group I! Group II' Group TII' GroupIV' Group V' Group VI Total 

Type of schedule Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 

1 2 3 + 5 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 

Position type. . eta 1 1 1 1.4 2 0.9 7 1.4 5 1.0 4 0.8 20 K. 

Position-preparation type 1 i i 1.4 . 6.4228 200 «4.2 35 6.8 14 6 76 t.1 
Preparation type (single salary 

schedule)....... Gouda << 12 85.8 69 97.2 220 96.9 453 94.4 474 92.2 509 96.6 1,73 94.8 
Total reporting type of 

schedule........ : 14 100.0 71 100.0 27 100.0 480 100.0 514 100.0 527 100.0 1,833 100.0 








1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45 
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adoption was slow until recent years. In the 


NEA Research Division’s salary survey of 
1938-39 only 30.6 percent of the schedules 
reported were of the preparation or single 
salary type. In the current year of 1948-49, 
however, the proportion has reached 94.8 per- 
cent. City size appears to have very little in- 
fluence on the prevalence of the single salary 
schedule as the proportion of single schedules 
is about the same in all of the population groups 
except Group I. Two of these fourteen cities 
over 500,000 in population, or 14.2 percent, 
have not yet adopted the single schedule for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


TABLE 21—-MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES IN SINGLE SALARY SCHE 
ULES IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 


Differences between elementary-s 
secondary-school salaries shown in ear! 
make it plain that the full effect of +! 
schedule in raising the level of el: 
school salaries is still to be felt. S, 
qualified, experienced classroom te. 
the elementary field, and differences j; 
education requirements as between el: 
and secondary schools are also reflect, 
continued salary differences. 


Minimum and Maximum Salaries 


In Table 21 are shown distriby: 
minimum and maximum salaries acc: 


1948-49 





For classroom teachers with 
four years’ preparation or 





For classroom teachers with 
five — F oy or 


























Salary interval ' bachelor’s degree preparation 
Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
I? Il Ilr? I? Ir? Ill? I? II 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Minimum scheduled salaries 
EN SELES ETE ike 2 2 6 2 1 
DC Cdawcdé sinc es 3 2 3 1 1 1 
0 eS Pee 1 1 el Ero 1 8 ros ) 
fo oe eee 1 3 4 2 5 13 3 
2,700—- 2,799........ 2 3 8 1 2 13 
ft 2 FO aaa 1 5 ee ee 8 | Pika: Se 
re Sf eae 2 4 Wer Wee. 64 4 eae 
2,400—- 2,499... 2 8 55 5 9 24 
eS 8 6 2 ea 6 10 
OK ree 3 8 ya, Ee 6 25 1 
“Sl a 5 bey ee 4 15 1 
oe SE ern 8 SO erwegene 3 9 2 
RPS ccccocte ibbnes 4 ae 2 8 
Total number of schedules 12 55 198 12 55 190 3 19 
Median of the minimum 
a i dated sn «a0 $2,550 $2, 342 $2,350 $2,800 $2,472 = $2.81 
Maximum scheduled salaries 
$5,100 and over......... 1 2 -  esagke 13 2 6 
ii Cth lke aibethh Uhuekens 2 4 1 
4,900—- 4,999.......... a sidene «ieepenee amass 1 pt eae 1 
4,800- 4,899.......... ea 6 1 2 ies a 1 
SRE Ae 1 3 3 2 Bs eine ds 1 
4,000- 4,699.......... 1 2 Be ©. aie 3 ae 2 
4,500—- 4,599.......... 3 3 5 4 3 Ba £0 elie 
MIs cccucccte acces 1 10 2 4 a. ee 
Op a ics vewsces 1 3 Eee ee 3 lee 3 
4,200—- 4,2909.......... 2 2 Siw 2 me <s Setebs 2 
4,100- 4,199.......... 4 ST gh ehews 2 SS salen cat 2 
4,000- 4,099.......... 1 4 22 asada 6 of i eee 2 
Se Ms occceccee Sewncs 3 SEP 4 PES ee 1 
3,800- 3,899.......... 1 7 , eee tee 4 a .. abana % 
eis ice scar. Kohut i eR 2 a 
a et |g SIRES oo 4 ae TWivan 8 i 
Pe SSRs eee 6 06 Se 2 ee Seas 
§ 49 Se See 3 , Meee, OOS Si ee Se iat Pee 
- -—- ee 4 eee 3 seeing 
DOE cocscechd bed ece 4 gt =! se i ec aa sie 1 
Pe A Si cc ispecies Sabee. 3 a ae 2 on. Migaaihes 
Total —- of schedules 12 55 200 12 55 191 3 22 
edian of the maximum 
GO c tacks. oncceune $4,450 $3 ,836 $3,800 $4,650 $4,042 EE) Whspiale's $4,500 


For classroom teachers wit} 
six or more year 





! Cost-of-living adjustments, where ey) were included in minimum and maximum scheduled salaries. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 4 
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Bity population and according to three levels 
Sf preparation. Medians of the 
balaries and medians of the maximum salaries 
a also shown. 

he distributions over.ap considerably but 
‘ans of the minimums and maximums 


rise with level of preparation within 


minimum 


the med 


tend to : 
ne population group. Comparisons on the 


basis of city size show a less stable progression. 
The medians for Group I are consistently 
hicher than either Group II or Group III, 
but four of the Group III medians are higher 
than the corresponding figures for Group II. 

For classroom teachers with four years of 
preparation Or bachelor’s degrees, the median 
of minimum salaries is $2550 in Group I, 


¢2342 in Group II, and $2350 in Group III. 


‘The medians of maximum salaries for the same 
level of preparation are $4450, $3836, and 
$3800 respectively. 

Medians of the minimums and the maxi- 
mums are also reported in Table 21 for class- 
room teachers with five years of pre paration, 
a salary class represented in nearly all of the 
schedules analyzed. For a smaller group of 
fourth to a third of the 
total number, salary limits are also given for 


schedules, from a 
teachers with six or more years of preparation. 
Since these are likely to be “high-salary”’ cities, 
relationships of these salaries to the medians 
reported for the lower levels of preparation are 
less trustworthy than the relationships shown 
in Table 22. 


In Table 22 the salary differentials between 


TABLE 22.—SALARY DIFFERENTIALS ON BASIS OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARA- 
TION IN SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULA- 


TION, 1948-49 





Amount by which four-year or 
bachelor’s degree salary level 


Amount of salary exceeds the three-year or 


differential no-degree level 
Group Group Group 
I} II! Il 
\ 
1 2 3 4 
\ 
$450 and over $ 7 
100-— 449 4 15 
350- 399 1 2 
10- 349 3 14 
50- 299 1 6 
0O- 249 2 5 33 
50- 199 4 9 
100-— 149 3 4 
I vy 100 3 9 
No difference 4 12 14 
Total number of schedules 
uding the two classes 6 40 133 
Median differential No difference $175 $216 
At 
$850 and over ‘ 14 
800— 849 . 2 6 
50- 799 “f i 6 
0O- 749 3 6 
650— 699 1 
600- 649 1 4 12 
550- 599 ; 1 i 
500- 549 7 19 
450- 499 ; 6 
100- 449 3 5 21 
350 as rad 3 1 4 
300- 349 oy 1 3 18 
150- 299 th 1 5 
00- 249 6 22 
150- 199 Z 1 
100- 149 ; 3 s 
Below 100 
No difference ° I 
Total number of schedules 
including the two classes 5 44 5 
Median differential ; $425 $507 $442 


Amount by which five-year or 
master’s degree salary level 
exceeds the four-year level 


Group 
I 


12 
$300 


Amount by which highest 
preparation level exceeds 
the five-year level 


Group Group Group Group Group 
II Ill ! I! IT Ill 
5 6 7 8 9 10 
the minimum salary 
1 1 2 5 
4 4 
3 
1 6 1 1 t 
1 4 6 1 1 1 
5 25 95 2 ( 3 
4 10 , i 
2 14 48 ) : 12 
1 3 ; 1 
? 8 8 1 ) i 
12 55 RS 5 l 60 
$220 $201 $212 $238 $138 $215 
the maximum salary 
2 3 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 
5 
1 
1 1 7 
1 4 5 i { 
1 6 28 3 i 
4 4 l 
3 g 29 | 
1 15 : 
4 2 67 1 5 6 
) 7 1 
1 6 il ' 
2 I 
1 i 
55 1 5 1 65 
$240 $272 $408 $241 $263 





‘For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45. 
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successive levels of preparation are tabulated. 
The only two levels of preparation that are 
found in practically all the schedules studied 
are the four-year and five-year levels. It will 
be noted from columns 5, 6, and 7 of Table 22 
that the minimum salary for the five-year level 
of preparation exceeds the minimum salary of 
the four-year level by a median differential of 
$220 in the Group I cities, $201 in Group II, 
and $212 in Group III. The median differen- 
tials at the maximum of the schedule are $300, 
$240, and $272 respectively. The wide range 
of these differentials should be noted also. For 
example, altho the median difference between 
the five-year maximum and the four-year maxi- 
mum in the 187 Group III schedules is $272, 
there are fifty-two schedules out of the 187 in 
which the differential is $400 or higher ; eleven 
have a differential of $600 or higher. 


Scheduled Salary Increments 


The size, number, and spacing of the annual 
increments in the schedules studied are re- 
ported on in Tables 23, 24, and 25. The in- 


formation is given for only one salary clay 
classroom teachers with four years’ profess, 
preparation or bachelor’s degrees. Distriby;, 
and medians are shown and, as in T'ab|e< 
and 22, a wide range of practice is noted. _ 
The size of increments is shown in T,\), 
23. None of the large Group I cities has a» 
scheduled increments below $100; two of th. 
cities have some increments of $260 and ove. 
The median of the increments most ne;', 
typical of each schedule is $175 for the (, ’ 
I cities. 
Group II and Group III show an , 
wider spread, with some increments of | 
than $50 and some as high as $260 and ove. 
The median of the typical increments {, 
Group II is $115 and for Group III is $\9 
Information on the number of annua! incr: 
ment steps between the minimum and the mayi. 
mum in the salary class for classroom teacher 
with four years of preparation is show: 
Table 24. 
Again, the range is wide, from five incre. 
ments to twenty-four or more. Relatively few 


TABLE 23.—SIZE OF INCREMENTS LEADING FROM MINIMUM TO MAXIMUM 
SALARY IN SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPU. 


LATION, 1948-49" 





Group I? 


Increment interval Modal or 
typical * 


Modal or 
High * Low typical? High® Low? 


Group II? Group III ° 


Modal or 


typical’ High? 





ie a 4 





5 6 7 8 9 10 





— 
al 

. 
—Ne 
= th 
aro? <) 


3 


a=: se 
ats . = 
sN- Nw 
i 
v) = 
~ 
_ 
= 
-_ 


= 
= 
o 


wwnweo- 


mo 
~ 


NNN 
' ww 


30 20 6 
17 3 , 





janwes i2 12 12 
$155 $203 


Total number of schedules 


Median increment.............. ; $175 


54 54 54 194 194 


$104 $115 $127 $103 $106 $109 





' Based on increments scheduled for the four-year or bachelor's-degree salary class. 


2 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45. 
’“Low,” “ 


Modal or typical,” and “High” increments: In a large proportion of schedules the annual increments are uniform 


in size, e. g.. 12 annual increments at $150; but in others they vary, e. g., 5 at $200, 4 at $125, 3 at $100. Where the increments 


are uniform, the same amount is tallied under “‘Low,” ‘Modal or typical,” and “High” 
columns permit the accurate recording of the lowest, typical, and highest i 


but where they vary in size, the three 
t increments scheduled. 
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ABLE 24.—NUMBER OF INCREMENTS 
IN SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES IN 
CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 


1948-49 





———— Group Group Group 
s. I? II? Il 


Number of inc rements 





l 2 3 4 
3 
3 : 
4 ) ' 
F 
. wal 
=) 6 
o20 
- 
3 10 
4 13 
a .s 1 5 13 
m4 2 5 9 
4 
=! ; | 
' ) 9 26 
11 3 7 »9 
1 6 16 
1 3 
1 9 
2 ) 
6 
5 1 1 
Total number of schedules 12 54 196 
Median number of increments ' 12 13 13 





Based on increments scheduled for the four-year or ba: 
elor's-degree salary class. 5 
?For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45. 





\ 


schedules, however, provide less than ten or 
more than seventeen increments. The median 
practice is twelve increments in Group I and 


E thirteen in Groups II and III. 


The existence of salary classes for higher 
levels of preparation, which sometimes have 
more increments than the four-year level, may 
add to the total increment span for an indi- 
vidual classroom teacher. 

The number and the size of increments are 
interrelated problems. The theory underlying 
the granting of annual increments does not 
interpret the increment as primarily a reward 
for increased “efficiency” but as a device for 
getting the classroom teacher in orderly fashion 
from the minimum that is appropriate for an 
inexperienced professional worker living alone 
to a maximum that is appropriate for an ex- 
perienced professional person with the family 
responsibilities that come with maturity. 

If the attainment of the maximum is delayed 
too long the classroom teacher has to get along 
for many years at less than an adequate salary 
for his growing responsibilities. On the other 
hand, if the maximum is reached too soon, the 
relatively young classroom teacher may face 
the prospect of twenty to thirty years of serv- 


ice with no chance for a salary increase, except 
by moving to another school system or by seek 
ing a transfer from classroom teaching into 
an administrative or supervisory post. 

Related to these questions is the practice as 
to uniformity or variety in the size of incre 
ments, reported on in Table 25. 

The argument is sometimes heard that incre 
ments should be larger in the first few years 
of service, to get the classroom teacher rather 
quickly to at least a minimum family main- 
tenance budget, and that later increments 
might then be smaller. This practice is fol 
lowed in 5.5 percent of the Group II schedules 
and 18.9 percent of those in Group III. A 
conflicting argument is sometimes advanced 


TABLE 25.—UNIFORMITY OR VARIETY 
IN SIZE OF INCREMENTS IN SINGLE 
SALARY SCHEDULES IN .CITIES 
OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1948-49* 





Percent of schedules 


Practice Group Group Group 
I Il Ill ? 


1 2 3 4 


Amount of increments uniform 

thruout period k 66.6% 0.0% 49.0% 
Amount of increments uniform 

thruout period, except first or 





last increment... ; 16.7 9.2 
Larger increments in early years 

of service ‘ 18.9 
Larger increments in later years 

of service 16 14.8 11.7 
Amounts varying in other ways 13.0 11.2 
Total percent 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Total number of schedules 12 54 196 

' Based on increments scheduled for the four-year or bach- 


elor's-degree salary class. 
2 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 45 





that because the salary fund as a whole is 
usually too small and because many classroom 
teachers drop out anyway after a few years 
of teaching, increments in the earlier years 
should be relatively small. This would make 
it possible to reserve a larger proportion of 
the salary fund for salaries of those who make 
a life career of teaching. The practice of larger 
increments in the later years of service is 
found in 16.7 percent of the Group I cities, 
in 14.8 percent of Group II, and in 11.7 per- 
cent of Group III. That these arguments may 
tend to cancel each other is suggested by the 
fact that the majority practice in each popula- 
tion group is to have increments of uniform 
size thruout, or of uniform size except the 
first or last. 
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VI. Forms and Definitions Used in Collecting Data 


To illustrate the method by which the study if the persons concerned devoted ha; 
was made, part of one of the forms used in more to administrative or supervis. 
collecting figures is shown below. The form 

reproduced was sent to cities over 30,000 in 
population. Other pages of the inquiry pro- 
vided .paces for reporting the salaries of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, clerks and other school 
employees. : ; ge 

Teaching principals were defined as those °'S rated as assistant or viceprincipa! 
doing some regular classroom teaching, while ™entary schools. Similarly, the clas 
supervising principals were those giving full of junior high-school teachers and h 
time to administration and supervision. Vice- teachers were expanded to include 
principals, assistant principals, and deans were rated as heads of departments, and as. 
to be reported under these classifications only _ principals or viceprincipals in these schools 


The form sent to cities under 30.() 
ulation is similar to the one reprodu 
except that the classification for ; 
teachers was expanded to include kind 
teachers, teachers of atypical classes. 





FIGURE I.—SAMPLE SECTION FROM QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 








PART I. SALARIES PAID FULL-TIME SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1948-49—Continued 
C.—Classroom Teachers and Other School Employees 





Give the number of employees whose salaries 

















Cive the number of teachers whose salaries fall in each of the salary groups indicated below im each of the salary groups indicated be 
PO OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
Salary . ~ 
Groups } ; 
| | , ‘unior | ste 
All salaries Teachers T Migh-school | Teaching college ‘ | 
should be in Elementary hee teachers, | high-school| teachers Full-time | ; 
terms of atypical = high | soni (Include | department | when main-| Full-time | Full-time | attendance | Full-time 
ghar . (Also in- | classes | school | department] teachers in |headadeans,| tained as | teachers officers. | stenogra- 
io. | Ki assist-| (ungraded | teachers |headsdeans.| regular | and assist-| a separate | in part- | ni (Do not in-| — phers. : 
Chuding any | tea teach vane prin. rooms, | when main-| and assist- | four- ant = school or- | time or | (Do not in-| clude chief | typists 
emergency | fs (those | cicsis giv. | subnormal | tained asa| ant prin- |high ‘school |cipale an eeeetee. continua- | c attendance | and clerks and 
salary * | ing more groups, separate ici (those) senior high giving more com-| tion schools} aurse re- | officer re- | in princi v 
adjustments | full school | 2, half | open-air | school or- | giving more| schools, and| than half | bined with | and adult on | ported on | pals oth 
time to classes, ganization | than half junior- time to jhigh school, | education ine 37 of | line 35 of | offices D 
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ALARIES mean a lot more to the conduct of 
good teaching than most people realize. It’s 
not simply the matter of getting more money for 
teachers which should concern the citizen 
That money must be used to raise and keep high 
the morale of professionally minded persons, 


to furnish an incentive for further professional 


improvement, to offer a lifetime career to the 
ambitious.—L.D. Haskew, School Executive, March 
1947. 

















